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SOME DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE WORK OF 
A TEXTBOOK COMMISSION 



THOMAS W. BUTCHER 
President of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 



The difficulties attending the work of a textbook commis- 
sion are important, unpleasant, and unavoidable. This is 
true in such a large way as to make most men who have 
served through an important adoption unwilling to accept a 
second appointment on a commission of this kind. 

When the day dawns upon which there are no individual 
differences among teachers, it will be an easy task for a group 
of mere mortals to select a list of textbooks for the public 
schools of a state. On that day the public will unite in pro- 
claiming as best a certain make of shoes, of sewing-machines, 
of soap; a certain color and design of houses, etc., ad infinitum. 
Education will have been reduced to a definite body of knowl- 
edge, a mechanized mode of procedure, a system in which 
memory will play the leading r6le. May the gods defend us 
against that day! 

Individual differences in teachers make the schools what 
they are. They constitute the educational hope of the future. 
These differences keep content and procedure from becoming 
fixed in American education. In recent years we have seen the 
greatest common divisor, the least common multiple, cube 
root, troy weight, and other arithmetical subjects, sacred in 
our youth, cast into outer darkness. We have seen the A-B-C 
method of teaching reading brought down from the garret, 
dusted, and given a place in the living-room of certain respec- 
table educational households. Nothing is settled. The whole 
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educational system is in a state of flux. Its very fluidity is its 
life. The moment subject-matter or procedure is catalogued 
among the incontestables, it loses its significance — it dies. 

In America the textbook has more importance than in 
other countries. It has undue importance, but necessarily so 
in a nation one-half of whose teachers, "300,000, have had no 
special professional preparation for the work of teaching." 1 
Under such teachers the textbook becomes all-important. 
It must be subject-matter and teacher. If the textbook does 
not lead, there is no guidance. 

There is no such thing as a book which all the teachers in a 
state regard as the best. If any man doubts the truth of this 
statement, let him send a half-dozen books on any subject to 
ten, forty, or a hundred teachers in his state and ask them to 
rank these books. The result will convince him. Diacritical 
marks, phonics, the spiral method, the inductive method, the 
period to be covered by the first year of secondary history, 
etc. — who knows? Obviously, diacritical marks cannot be 
used and omitted at the same time. History in the ninth 
grade cannot close on two dates five hundred years apart. 
And yet that is exactly what would have to be done if a single 
text were to meet with general approval. These differences 
are not mere whims. They are not always, though too often, 
based upon the instruction or the text with which the teacher 
is most familiar. They are real differences. Teachers are not 
all alike, and their approach to a given problem varies as their 
inherent mental differences. Uniformity recognizes no such 
thing as the success of a book in the hands of one teacher and 
its failure in the hands of another teacher. And yet books 
have that experience. Pupils always know the teacher's 
estimate of the book they are using. If he does not like it, 

1 National Education Association Bulletin, December, 1918, p. 12. 
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they do not like it. Under such conditions no book can 
succeed. Sometimes a teacher disapproves a book, not because 
he considers it inherently weak, but because he is required to 
use it. His quarrel is in reality with a system which robs him 
of the right to choose the tools with which he works. Some- 
times he rinds it difficult to respect the wisdom of a commission 
the personnel of which he does not consider his professional 
superiors. He disapproves the system, not the book. But the 
book is at hand. He sees it. He does not see the system. He 
attacks the book. 

Under an open system of textbooks a superintendent brings 
together a group of teachers who agree with his theories or 
who at least follow his guidance. With such a group, uni- 
formity succeeds. Disagreement regarding uniformity arises 
when the size of the unit is considered. Uniformity for the 
class? Yes. For the city? Yes. For the country ? Generally, 
yes. For the state? Yes and no. Yes from the patrons. 
No, generally, from the teachers. And yet teachers, as well as 
patrons, recognize the necessity of uniformity. The public 
thinks, chiefly, of convenience and cost; the teacher, chiefly, of 
utility and results. The public is not wholly wrong, the 
teacher is not wholly right. This situation is not an imaginary 
one. It is very real. It obtains in hundreds of places in every 
state where a uniformity law is in operation. No remedy has 
been found. The weakness seems inherent. 

There is saving in state uniformity. Schoolbooks do cost 
money. Any parent who has moved and bought new books 
for four or five children knows this fact. But the annual cost 
per child for schoolbooks is not so much as the man on the 
street proclaims. It is one of the smaller expense items incident 
to the rearing of a child. Shoes cost more than books. Why 
not state uniformity of shoes for school children? asks the 
teacher. The teacher objects to the subordination of the whole 
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textbook question to the one item of cost. There are books 
and books, and the teacher is entitled, he insists, to those 
books with which he can do the best work. 

There is another difficulty which a textbook commission 
finds insurmountable — the selection of a book suited to the 
needs of a closely supervised city school system, with nine or 
ten months of school, and one at the same time suited to the 
needs of an unsupervised rural school with a seven months' 
term. There is no such book. But even if the length of term 
and the matter of supervision were disposed of, there would 
still remain the difference in the experiences of country and 
city children. This article is not intended to be a sermon on 
pedagogy, but it may not be out of place to say that the largest 
asset a teacher has in the teaching process is the experiences 
of the child. It has been suggested that the solution of the 
foregoing problems is two or more texts on a subject. But a 
choice of texts would open a form of competition which uni- 
formity seeks to avoid. Possibly the solution is to be found in 
supplementary texts owned by the school district; possibly in 
a trained teacher for every schoolroom — a teacher who would 
use the textbook but who would be more independent of it. 

The maximum-price provision formerly in the uniformity 
laws of a few states always operated against the interests of 
the children. Under this provision certain high-grade books — 
books with large holdings — were not offered to the commission. 
Low-grade books, books that had failed — and every publishing 
house has such books — were offered in abundance. From these 
the commission had to choose. Under a maximum price the 
individual child's books cost annually a few cents less — twenty 
to forty cents — on the average. The difference in cost between 
a good book and an inferior book sometimes amounts to the 
difference between a child's walking to school on a certain 
morning and riding on the street car; or to the cost of one visit 
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to the picture show, or to the cost of one cigar which the child's 
father smokes. The saving to the entire state may amount 
to some thousands of dollars during the life of the contract. 
This aggregate sum is what men see when they enact maximum- 
price laws. 

But there is another difference between textbooks, a dif- 
ference based on merit. No state can hope to secure high-grade 
books under a maximum-price law unless the price be fixed at a 
point which would render it meaningless. Now it would not 
be true to say that lawmakers and others outside of the teach- 
ing profession are interested in the price, but not in the quality, 
of books. The American public is interested in everything 
that pertains to the betterment and the development of the 
child. The public wants good books. The mistake is made 
when it is assumed that in the end the publishers will reduce 
prices rather than lose a state contract. Publishers usually 
have contracts in other states for books a commission wants — 
for their best books. Obviously the prices under these con- 
tracts must be respected, since contracts usually provide that 
the state shall be entitled at any time to the lowest prices pre- 
vailing elsewhere. 

Finally, it may be admitted that the members of a textbook 
commission do not always agree on the merits of books. They 
differ as do teachers. The list of books they finally adopt is a 
compromise. It rarely happens that any member of a com- 
mission would choose the list agreed upon if the whole responsi- 
bility were placed upon him. This does not mean that the 
list chosen is an inferior one. It simply emphasizes the impos- 
sibility of selecting books that will please all of the members of 
even a small group of interested people. 

Textbook-making in recent years has kept pace with the 
rapid progress in education in general. There were never so 
many good textbooks as now. As soon as a forward step is 
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taken and established, the publishers give it to the schools 
of the nation in a textbook. There are those who believe that 
economy of time will demand in the next few years a rewriting 
of the books below the high school — the elimination of material 
which makes no contribution to the school life or after-life of 
the pupil. But that is another story. Certain it is that a 
textbook commission cannot go far astray in these days in 
the selection of books if reasonable effort be made to secure 
the best regardless of other considerations. Equally certain 
it is that they cannot hope to please everybody. 

This article is not intended to be an argument for or 
against state uniformity of textbooks. It is intended to be 
a friendly exposition of some of the weaknesses, inherent and 
statutory, of uniformity laws. State uniformity of textbooks 
has come to stay. In those states where it has been tried it 
has proved itself superior to the old district system under which 
all of the books of a school were sometimes changed twice with- 
in ten days, and that while school was in session. It is 
obviously superior to county uniformity unless it can be 
shown that the wisdom of county commissions is superior 
generally to the wisdom of state commissions. But difficulties 
are always encountered in the operation of the best uniformity 
laws. Some of them can never be removed. Because these 
difficulties are real and serious and inherent, textbook com- 
missions must continue to fail in some measure to place in the 
hands of every child in the state the textbooks which under all 
the circumstances are the best. 



